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revenue, consisting in normal times mainly of the
produce of taxes and the nett profits of public mono-
polies like the Post Office* The public expenditure in
time of peace is partly productive, e+g.f for the building
and maintenance of roads, partly unproductive* This
unproductive expenditure may be unnecessary, or it
may be required for defence and security* In time of
war this unproductive expenditure may grow to an
amount which is only limited by the national credit*
Public expenditure, however reasonable and necessary,
is defrayed, as Hamilton observes, from the funds which
supply our wants, and so tends to lessen our enjoy-
ments* " Taxation therefore, though necessary, is
not desirable* It may arise to a magnitude which will
press severely on the comforts, and even encroach on
the necessaries, of the middling and lower ranks* Un-
necessary public expenditure, whether occasioned by
engaging in wars which might be avoided, or conduct-
ing necessary ones with improper prodigality, or by
extravagance in internal administration, is a serious evil
to the public*'*

It has indeed sometimes been affirmed, as for example
by Southey, in his Colloquies of Society, that taxes are
in themselves harmless or even useful, first as a spur
to industry, and secondly, because, it is said, the money
collected returns, through, channels selected by rulers
wiser than the people, to the community from which it
has been extracted* But the first argument only applies
to idlers, or to very rich people who waste a large
proportion of their income on luxuries* The second
argument is founded upon the ever green fallacy that
money constitutes wealth, and that public expenditure
on whatever object is good because it circulates money